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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


The American Management Association is composed of industrial and 
commercial companies and executives interested in modern management. 
The AMA makes no profit, does no lobbying, and advances no propaganda. 
Its interests are solely the solution of current business problems. 


Organization and Operation 


The AMA serves its members through six divisions: Office Management, 
Insurance, Personnel, Finance, Marketing, and Production. Each of these 
divisions is headed and directed by a man drafted from industry. 


Conferences 


Each of the six AMA divisions holds at least one annual conference, 
where problems of timely importance in its field are discussed. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. 


Information and Research 


The AMA Information and Research Department places at the command 
of every member company a trained research staff on management prob- 
lems. In addition, the AMA maintains a modern, up-to-date library of 
management books and business publications. 


AMA Periodicals 


THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW (monthly) contains digests of articles on man- 
agement appearing in over 400 publications, and brief reviews of current 
business books. It enables a busy man to survey all current topics of 
interest to him in less than 30 minutes. PERSONNEL (quarterly) publishes 
articles on employee selection, training, compensation, and the like. 
Business CONDITIONS AND Forecasts (monthly) gives a summarized 
analysis of the statements of six of the foremost business services. 





Editor — James O. Rice, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 
Assistant Editor — M. J. DooHer 


Tue MANAGEMENT Review is published monthly by the American Management Association 
at 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., at fifty cents per copy or five dollars per year. 
Vol. XXIX, No. 4, April, 1940. Entered as second-class matter March 26, 1925, at the 
Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before 
the members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association 
does not stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 
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ARE is the man who at some time in his 

life (probably in the vigor of his youth) 
has not stumbled by sheer chance upon what 
seems to b2 a perfectly remarkable idea for 
revolutionizing a standard manufactured 
product. It might be a new gadget to add 
to a kitchen sink or a cunning thingumbob 
to foil gasoline thieves. Rare also is the fel- 
low who has not while on an intellectual 
ramble stumbled over an advertising slogan 
that seems to be a “natural.” At first one 
has Hoople-ized delusions of grandeur as he 
visualizes fantastic royalties from patents or 
copyrights. Then the cleverness of the idea 
fades ever so little; eventually it becomes 
definitely stale. After the third such seizure 
immunity generally develops. 

However, every now and then somebody 
does think up something that does not grow 
stale, and the originator has enough faith 
in himself to take action in the matter by 
getting in touch with a company that could 
use the idea. The question is: How are such 
individuals and their ideas to be treated by 
the concern? 

A recent survey revealed that many com- 
panies flatly refuse to consider sales or ad- 
vertising ideas from outsiders, others will 
consider, while others will do so if the appli- 
cant will sign a preliminary release. A large 
number of originators of outside ideas prove 
to be exceedingly pesky critters. Companies 
have been sued for sums running into the 
millions on grounds of damage or infringe- 
ment. More on this subject on page 126 
(Policies in Considering Ideas from Out- 
siders). 


pD° city salesmen work harder than coun- 

try salesmen? A study of the activities 
of both indicates that the answer is no! The 
average city salesman was found to work 
only 444.2 minutes per day, while his coun- 
try cousin put in 614.4 minutes. The city 
salesman averaged 47.7 minutes for each call, 
while the country salesman spent the sur- 
prising time of 75.2 minutes on each visit. 
The explanation is found no doubt in the 
fact that country life is slower, conversations 
longer, and cozy country stores better appre- 
ciated than city offices. See page 143 (How 
Salesmen Spend Their Time). 
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Current Comment 


SIZE: THE MIRAGE OF MANAGEMENT 


In spite of economic conditions 
which for a number of years past have, by and large, been unpropi- 
tious for business growth, dispassionate analysis of conditions exist- 
ing in industry will point to the conclusion that the current school 
of thought among executives is still largely governed by the con- 
cept of expansion. The widely prevalent belief in the feasibility of 
unlimited growth and unchecked size is doubtless a heritage from 
earlier periods in our economic history which, because of the rapid 
exploitation of almost limitless natural resources and the demonstra- 
tion of remarkable inventive genius, were marked by unparalleled 
industrial, commercial and financial development. 

In the very nature of things, expansion cannot be regarded as 
an infinite process; it is inevitable that sooner or later all growth, 
or at least the rate at which it occurs, must be retarded, if not 
arrested, by natural forces. In many fields of human endeavor, 
recognition of the presence of a decelerating rate of increase has 
long since served to introduce into long-range planning at least a 
modicum of caution, coupled with acceptance of the wisdom of a 
shift in emphasis from size per se to goodness of results, as the goal 
to be attained. In the field of business enterprise, the factors of 
cost, competition, capacity of executives, saturation of markets, 
obsolescence, etc., must be recognized as exercising a vital influence 
over expansion and, indeed, as constituting potential barriers thereto. 

It has long been clear to me that the survival of business entet- 
ptise is dependent upon proper integration of quantitative and quali- 
tative considerations. If this was so even before the economic 
debacle of 1929, the need is all the more urgent under present-day 
conditions, influenced as they are by the destructive forces unleashed 
as a result of that catastrophe. 

It is a significant commentary on the present state of the art of 
management to note that although accounting methods have reached 
high degrees of refinement, measurement, which enters so funda- 
mentally into scientific method, is only in its earliest stages when 
applied to the broad field of performance of management. Small 
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wonder, then, that in many business organizations. including even 
those of great size, there is inadequate understanding of the factors 
which must be controlled if sound growth is to be achieved and the 
operation of a law of diminishing returns is to be avoided. 

It is only through comprehensive measurement, undertaken in 
scientific manner, that the meaning of underlying trends may be dis- 
cerned. Even where this type of measurement exists, its implica- 

tions are apt to weigh scantily in the scale of importance by contrast 
= with manifestations of the speculative urge that seizes so many 
we x3 business executives when confronted with the necessity of formulat- 
_— ing policies entering into the problem of growth. Warnings that 
hool the institution of programs of expansion will result in diminishing 
= returns are apt to be dismissed as ultra-conservative. The suggestion 
y of that the ultimate objective of management is to achieve and main- 
from tain conditions which are in harmony with an optimum is more than 
apid likely to meet with a shrug of the shoulders from those who have 
a final responsibility for success or failure of the business. 
eled In characterizing size as the mirage of management, I express a 
point of view which derives not alone from long and intimate study 
d as of the mentalities and attitudes of American business executives, but 
wth, also from recognition of the fact that in the evolution of corporate 
not | policies and programs too little attention is as yet being devoted to 
_ the gradual substitution for the goal of size, or maximum, of the 
has goal of balance, or optimum, and to the effective translation of the 
4 latter concept into practice. 
of ; Acceptance of the concept of the optimum as a controlling factor 
ra in management constitutes, in effect, a challenge to business execu- 
wis tives so to plan, organize and control their enterprises as to bring 
eis: about and maintain a sound balance among the factors of size, cost 
— and capacity, and thus to promote in the highest degree, regular 
= realization of the predetermined objective. While this procedure 
mi is, to be sure, in advance of current business usage, it is well within 
mi the framework of the science of management as it is understood and 
re practiced by its most progressive exponents. 
aaa It is not only to large organizations, but to businesses of every 
” dimension, that the pursuit of the mirage of size constitutes a hazard. 
a Dissipation of that mirage can be achieved by focusing on the opti- 
hed mum, rather than on the maximum, as the goal of management. 
ida- Harry ARTHUR HoprF. 
hen Abetracted from an address of the same title delivered before the Connecticut Chapter 
nall of the Society for the Advancement of Management. 
Review | April, 1940 123 
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General Management 


New Signposts for Industry 


N: question about it, the Ameri- 


can population is growing older 

—much to the dismay of the 
statisticians. Children are getting 
scarcer, while the aged multiply. Busi- 
ness will soon become over-conserva- 
tive. Taxes will increase enormously, 
as elderly majorities vote themselves 
handsome pensions. The milk industry. 
the sweets industry, and others will 
“go to pot.” Better sell Pasteurized 
Dairy and Ossosweet Candy short, and 
buy—Ossosick Drug! 

In 1932 there were more children 
between the ages of 7 and 11 in this 
country than there ever had been be- 
fore—or likely ever will be again. In 
a few years there will be a similar 
peak of persons between the ages of 
20 and 24. Thus the proportion of 
persons of various ages in our popula- 
tion is constantly changing. 

Twenty years from now we shall 
have, at the most, about 8,000,000 
more people in the United States than 
there are today. This is a forecast 
which no business man or investor can 
afford to ignore, for its implications 
extend to virtually every corner of our 
economic life. It is important to hold- 





ers or purchasers of municipal bonds, 
to owners of real estate and mortgages, 
to industries which contemplate ex- 
pansion, as well as to long-term in- 
vestors. 

Not every industry or every locality 
is going to find its market or popula- 
tion slowing up, of course. But an 
almost stationary population means 
that gains in one direction must almost 
inevitably be balanced by losses in 
another. . 

The industries, perhaps, with the 
least to fear are those making such 
staples as foods, soaps, etc. Never hav- 
ing had much incentive to expand 
rapidly, their plants are generally not 
overbuilt. They cater to the whole 
population rather than just to the 
growth. There are few potential cus- 
tomers they have not already reached, 
though some might add to their pur- 
chases. Except for some shifting be- 
tween products or between brands, 
these industries could get along nicely 
if the country never added another per- 
son. And every bit of gain, however 
small, will be just so much “velvet.” 

In contrast to the makers of con- 
sumer staples, the construction indus- 


For publishers’ addresses or information regarding articles or books, apply to AMA headquarters. 
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tries will be hard hit by the decline in 
national growth. Few families buy a 
second house until they can sell or 
rent the first one to some other family. 
Furthermore, a well-made house will 
last a long, long time if no one delib- 
erately destroys it. 

For other products, too, the market 
is the family rather than the in- 
dividual. Among such are furniture 
and carpets, mechanical refrigerators 
and oil burners, kitchen utensils and 
dishes, and automobiles. Each of 
these, in varying degrees, has a portion 
of its old market as yet unsold. Fur- 
thermore, all of these wear out faster 
than houses. The industries which 
make them are therefore intermediate, 
as far as the effects of population 
trends are concerned, between the sta- 
ple consumers’ goods industries and 
the construction industries. Without 
further population increases, they can 
continue to grow until they saturate 
their market. After which time, be- 
cause of the slow rate of replacements, 
they will be in a worse fix than the 
staple goods makers. 

Those whose products are sold chief- 
ly to the 20-24 age group—manufac- 
turers of caps and gowns, trousseaus 
and wedding rings, publishers of col- 
lege textbooks, etc.—had better watch 
their step. It would be wise for them 
not to expand their plants too much. 
Unless they can tap new economic 
strata, their business is about as good 
as it will ever be. 

For those who sell to the elderly, 
however, the limits of their markets 
are not yet in sight. While the growth 
in the total population of the country 
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will slow up, the growth of the upper 
age groups will be relatively faster 
than ever before. (Florida and Cali- 
fornia real estate operators seem to 
have discounted this change long ago.) 
Needless to say there is a suggestion 
here for manufacturers who are look- 
ing for new products to take the place 
of others which are declining in im- 
portance. 

How will the slowing down of pop- 
ulation growth affect employment? 
Indications are that in the future we 
will have plenty of work for all the 
young men who want it. And that goes 
for the older workers too. The man 
over 40 will have a far easier time 
finding a job in 1970 than he has to- 
day. Industry will have to take such 
men, or go without anyone, as they 
will constitute a very considerable pro- 
portion of the working population. 

So far, the lessons for business men 
and investors would appear to be the 
following: 

1. Stay out of overbuilt industries, 
and possibly those catering mostly to 
growth in population. 

2. Avoid local industries or mort- 
gages unless the prospects of the 
particular community are carefully 
studied. 

3. Look with favor on the staple 
goods industries. 

4. Prefer the newer specialty in- 
dustries, particularly if they have a 
long way to go before they sell their 
entire market. But be prepared to get 
out fast as they approach saturation. 

By Frep H. Sterns. Barron’s, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1940, p. 3; February 26, 
1940, p. 20. 
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Policies in Considering Ideas from Outsiders 


RECENT survey of 100 corpo- 

rations and advertising agencies 

reveals that approximately one- 
quarter of big corporations definitely 
refuse to consider sales or advertising 
ideas from outsiders; another one-third 
failed to reply to a letter offering an 
idea; one-third will consider, either 
directly or through their advertising 
agency; the others will consider if the 
applicant signs a preliminary release. 

Every big corporation, especially if 
it is a large national advertiser, is 
asked each year to consider anywhere 
from several dozen to several thousand 
marketing ideas submitted from out- 
siders. The suggested improvements 
cover such items as changes in the 
package, new products, new names for 
old products, slogans, advertising cam- 
paign themes, trade characters, color 
schemes, different sizes, sales and mer- 
chandising plans. 

Probably not more than one in sev- 
eral hundred is worth buying. The 
others have no merit, or at least no 
application to the problems of the com- 
pany in question; or they are not new, 
having been conceived by a company 
or agency employee, then considered, 
rejected or adopted; or they have been 
used by a competitor. 

But there is that one possible good 
idea—and there is the important ele- 
ment of maintaining good will even if 
you don’t buy. 

Offsetting the possible advantage of 
an open-minded consideration of un- 
solicited ideas is the danger of damage 
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and infringement suits brought by 
those who believe or profess to believe 


that their ideas have been stolen. That-} 


danger is a very real one, for com. 
panies have been sued for sums run- 
ning into the millions. 

A great majority of companies wam 
the author of an idea in advance that 
his chances are rather slim. Several 
urge him to have the idea patented 
or copyrighted if possible. Most of 
those who are willing to consider ideas 
impose no qualifications, but a few 
have paragraphs similar to the follow. 
ing in the Chrysler Corporation re- 
sponse: 


We can receive and consider no sug- 
gestions unless you are willing to agree 
to the following conditions and under. 
standings: 

1. Our consideration of your sugges- 
tions is at your request. 

2. No obligation of any kind will be 
assumed by, nor may be implied against, 
the Chrysler Corp. unless or until a for- 
mal written contract has been entered 
into, and then the obligation shall be 
only such as is expressed in the formal 
written contract. 


Space does not permit the reprodue- 
tion of many of the release forms 
which companies have developed with 
help from legal counsel. General Foods 


Corporation, which has a special de- 


partment with three employees to pass 
on sales and advertising ideas submit- 
ted by outsiders, asks the authors of 
ideas to sign this simple but binding 
release form: 


I wish to present for your considera- 
tion the idea, device or product de 
scribed below. I submit this suggestion 
with the understanding, which is com 
clusively evidenced by my use and trans- 
mittal to you of this form, that the use 
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‘to be made of this oy oye you der the circumstances and conditions 
“i rng gomnpeting . = San a herein outlined you wish us to consider 
ht by resting solely in ae asap cagareng This your suggestion, we suggest that you 
| understanding applies also to use, if any, : 
believe that may be made of this suggestion by —- the acceptance at the bottom of 
That-} any of your ange *, corn com- this letter and return one signed copy 
panies. Further, this understanding ap- : . . ” 
* com- ~ plies also to any supplementary material to us with an outline of yqur idea. 
3 submitted with this suggestion. I have Almost without exception the letters 
described such supplementary material “ 
below, and have referred to it as Exhibit Saying that the company would not 
: ware A, B, C, ete. under any circumstances consider the _ , 
e that Both General Mills and Cluett, Pea- idea were politely phrased and went 
everal | body send duplicate copies of their into considerable detail as to why they 
tented | letters of acknowledgment. The for- could not be interested. Many were 
ost of | mer, for example, after setting forth splendid examples of good public re- 
‘ideas | certain qualifications, says: “This let- lations technique. Sales Management, 
a few | ter is sent to vou in duplicate. If un- January 15, 1940, p. 18:6. 
ollow- 
mm re- 
10 sug: 
— Danger! Love at Work 
under- 
YOUNG hardware clerk in a Chicago department store was described by his 
sUgees- bosses as energetic and painstaking until one day the management thought- 
will be lessly installed a gorgeous blonde at the adjacent hosiery counter. Straightway 
: the model employee began to make hard work of hardware. Customers seeking 
re garden hose were absently referred to the hosiery section. An order for a package 
seal of nails was likely to result in the delivery of a gas stove. As a result, complaints 
al he poured in, and soon the moonstruck young fellow was fired—for “misconduct,” a 
F poe charge that made him ineligible for unemployment compensation benefits. 
a However, a recent ruling on the case by the Illinois Division of Placement and 
Unemployment Compensation decreed: “Love is involuntary,” and therefore “in- 
-oduc- efficiency at work due to love is not misconduct in connection with the job.” 
Accordingly, the lovelorn ex-clerk will get his weekly benefit check, and hence- 
forms forth—as far as the state unemployment law is concerned—love will be classed 
| with with floods, tornadoes, earthquakes and other cataclysms of nature known legally 
as “acts of God.” 
Foods —Newsweck 
il de-. 
) pass 
bmit- 
rs of Report Pointer 
nding . : : 
THE annual reports of 90 per cent of all major companies do nothing at all to 
win stockholders’ good will, understanding and support, announces Princeton 
sidera- University’s Public Opinion Quarterly after careful study. These factors, usually 
ct de- missing, are essential to do the job: illustrations and charts; statements about 
restion competitive position, company contributions to national welfare, policies involving 
3 con public and employee relations; a look into research work and the future; under- 
trans: standable financial data; selling copy on the products; good layout and paper. 
he use —Forbes 3/15/40 
eview | April, 1940 127 














Organizing for 


by an organization of one or 

1,000, requires planning. If 
the planning is unorganized and un- 
systematic, as is too frequently the case, 
with each individual doing his own 
planning, there results wastage in time, 
energy, space, material, or any com- 
bination thereof. 

Ralph R. Coombs, Assistant to the 
President of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, has sum- 
marized the principles of centralized 
planning in the following suggested 
outline of procedure: 


7. « work, whether performed 


1. As an initial step, a thorough sales job 
in selling the activity to all the officials 
of the company, from the president 
down. 

2. If possible, the selection of a senior 
employee who possesses a thorough 
knowledge of the business, an analytical 
mind, and the right personality to get 
along with people. 

3. The vesting of this individual with an 
official title carrying the prestige nec- 
essary to dignify the job. 

4. The choosing of one or more assistants, 
with technical experience and _back- 
ground suited to the problems presented 
by the size and general character of 
the particular organization. 

5. Consideration of the authority to be 
vested in the head of the department, 
and the creation of a background of 
confidence, of cooperation and service 
on the part of the department, which 
will promote automatic reference to it 
of every planning problem arising 
within the organization. 


The best results can be obtained and 
friction reduced to a minimum through 


building up the planning department 


from within the organization. A junior 
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Office Planning 


officer or senior clerical employee who 
has earned consistent advancement 
during long service with the company 
and has acquired an intimate knowl- 
edge of its history, policies, inner 
workings, and structural needs, should 
be best able to cope with and eliminate 
any initial resistance to the activities 
of the new department. The individual 
selected as head of the planning de- 
partment should probably be given 
official status as a means of identifying 
the undertaking as an important tool 
of management. 


The routine and special demands 
upon the services of a planning depart- 
ment, and consequently upon its per- 
sonnel, cover such a broad range of 
considerations as to indicate the de- 
sirability of assigning to the depart- 
ment staff assistants whose educational 
background and personal qualifica- 
tions are such as those possessed by 
graduate engineers. If the undertak- 
ing is large enough to justify a fairly 
sizable staff, one assistant might be a 
specialist in job analysis, another 
might be a specialist in office machines 
and equipment, another a specialist in 
form control, and still another a spe- 
cialist in office methods, procedures, 
and the conduct of departmental 
surveys. 

In order to devise suitable ways and 
means for bringing about improve- 
ments in methods, equipment and per- 
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sonnel, a planning department must 
first acquire knowledge as to what 
work is done by the office organization, 
what work needs to be done, and for 
what purpose. This information, as 
collected, should be recorded in the 
form of 


An organization chart 

. Functional outlines 

Flow charts 

. Job analyses 

. Schedules of basic departmental work 
requirements. 


OPwhy 


This must be followed by analyses 
of the means at hand to do the work 
found to be essential to the accomplish- 
ment of the real aims of the office or- 


ganization. Briefly enumerated, these 
means include: 
1. Working conditions (office, layout, 


light, heat, ventilation and acoustics) 
2. Office equipment (furniture, files, office 


machines, and facilities for their 


maintenance) 
3. Operating records, forms, and reports 
4. The clerical force (its size, individual 
qualifications, and general proficiency) 
5. Personnel management (employment, 


training, placement, promotion, and 
retirement policies) 

6. Supervision of clerical operations. 

A formal Office Suggestion Plan 
should not be included in the program. 
Cash reward plans and merit-rating 
credit plans have been installed in 
many offices as an integral part of the 
planning setup. It seems to have been 
the fate of a large proportion of such 
plans that, however sound in principle 
and however well directed, they have 
in time defeated the purposes for which 
they were adopted. By Gorpon A. 
Harpwick. NOMA Forum, April, 
1940, p. 16:8. 


Favorable Health Showing 


HEALTH conditions among the 18,000 men and women employees of the main 
offices of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company are so favorable that 
the mortality in this group is only about one-half that of the general population 
in the corresponding age classes, according to the statisticians of the company. 

While not directly attributing this extremely low mortality to any specific 
cause, the statisticians nevertheless explain that for a period of more than 25 
years the insurance company has made periodic medical examinations available 


to employees. 


They point out that this favorable health showing is of special 


interest in view of the “modern movement in favor of periodic health examinations.” 

In 1938 there were only 68 deaths among the group of 18,000 employees, and 
this figure is the equivalent of a crude death rate of 6.1 deaths per 1,000 for males 
and 2.5 for females, or a combined rate of approximately 4 per 1,000. These 
rates are only about 60 per cent of the “expected,” according to the “modern 


Ordinary insurance experience.” 


Making allowance for the difference in the specific sex and age composition of 
the employee group and of the general population, it was found that in prac- 
tically every instance mortality from specific diseases among the employee group 


was more favorable than for the general population. 


The employee tuberculosis 


death rate, with allowance still made for difference in sex and age composition, 
is less than 30 per cent of the rate for the general population. 


—The Chronicle 2/23/40 





e IN 1900, food cost was 50 per cent of the average pay envelope; it was 49 per 
cent in 1917, 37 per cent in 1933, and 32 per cent in 1935. 


—Pavut Finpiay in Butcher and Grocery Clerks Journal 
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Office Workers’ Earnings 


HE annual tabulation of office 
workers’ earnings made by the 
New York State Department of 
Labor indicates that clerical workers 
employed by manufacturing concerns 
in the state in October, 1939, were re- 


A number of firms submitted sepa- 
rate statistics for male and female 
workers. An analysis of these figures 
shows that men office workers received 
average weekly earnings of $45.90, 
while women averaged $22.98. The 





243 
ceiving a weekly average of $35.47— highest industry average computed for | offs 
1.7 per cent more than in October of men was $54.51, in the chemical, oil dep 
the previous year. Average weekly and paint group; the lowest was $38.19, | iwe 
earnings of all factory workers, office in the fur, leather and rubber goods | had 
and shop combined, showed gains of trades. The highest average for women | cha 
3.9 per cent. Employment of office was $24.37 (chemicals, oils, paints, | agr 
workers during the one-year period in- etc.); the lowest was $19.98 (furs, | lay 
creased 1.9 per cent. leather and rubber goods). : 
Three industry groups—stone, clay = ‘The workers covered in this annual | by 
and glass; metals and machinery; and survey include clerks, stenographers, | ple 
water, light and power—reported aver- > d 
z ‘i bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stock eC 
age weekly clerical earnjngs more than : , 
‘ ‘ clerks, office managers, and superin- | “4 

a dollar higher than in October, 1938. : " 
; tendents. It should be pointed out that Pl 
The highest average salary ($39.71) h sash aet f the hich on 
prevailed in the chemical, oil and paint ” — distri eae . we 
group; the lowest ($25.48) was re- salaried supervisory and technical staff of 
ported for the fur, leather and rubber 2"4 the lower-paid clerical force, a ae 
goods trades. The general average ported by different plants, limit the os 
compares with $31.85 in October, 1933, comparisons that can be made from the ad 
$35.49 in October, 1931, and $36.94 data. Monthly Labor Review, Febru- vi 
in October, 1929. ary, 1940, p. 453:3. of 
th 

se 

se 

Extension of the Five-Day Week en 

A FIVE-DAY WEEK for employees engaged in plant operation is now the he 
normal working schedule in 1,819, or 67.4 per cent, of 2,700 establishments ul 


recently queried by the National Industrial Conference Board. In the sample of v 
2,452 companies surveyed in 1935, only 57.3 per cent reported factory workers | 
on a five-day schedule. Although the policies in most companies tend to be \ 
somewhat more liberal for office employees, a smaller proportion of this group C 
enjoys the shorter work week. In the present survey it was found that office 


employees have a five-day week schedule in 1,269, or 47 per cent, of the establish- si 
ments covered, compared with 45.3 per cent in 1935; but not included in the | 
current figures are many companies which adopt a five-day office schedule during P 


the summer months. 
—Studies in Personnel Policy No. 20 3/40 
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Personnel 


Layoff 


N a study of 387 pre-depression 

agreements — agreements negoti- 

ated between 1922 and 1929— 
243 had no provision regarding lay- 
offs. In a similar study of 300 post- 
depression agreements, negotiated be- 
tween 1933 and early 1939, only 99 
had no restrictions on layoffs and dis- 
charges. Two hundred of the later 
agreements restricted the employer’s 
layoff procedure in some way. 

Several main policies are pursued 
by both labor organizations and em- 
ployers in endeavoring to deal with 
declines in employment. One is the 
equal-division-of-work policy, which 
apparently received something of a 
temporary setback as a result of being 
overdone during the depression. Many 
of the new unions which do not yet 
fully realize the implications of their 
acts or their policies have been quite 
adverse to putting equal-division-of- 
work clauses in their agreements. Most 
of these unions have adopted the view 
that layoffs should be based upon 
seniority and have endeavored to write 
seniority clauses in their contracts with 
employers. It is interesting to note, 
however, that large and powerful 
unions, such as the United Mine 
Workers, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, and the International Ladies 
Garment Workers have relied exclu- 
sively upon the equal-division-of-work 
principle. 

Observe that these unions which 
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Policy 


steer away from seniority are in sea- 
sonal industries where the fluctuations 
of employment are rather violent and 
frequent. In a highly seasonal indus- 
try, seniority means that one group of 
workers bears all the burden of unem- 
ployment and the other group works 
steadily. Thus seniority in a seasonal 
industry would divide the union and 
destroy it. 

The studies of collective agreements 
referred to suggest that there is a long- 
run tendency to combine the equal- 
division-of-work and the seniority prin- 
ciples. For example, out of 144 pre- 
depression agreements which had some 
kind of restriction on layoff, 15 con- 
tained a combination of equal-division- 
of-work and seniority. Out of the 201 
post-depression agreements, a combina- 
tion of these principles was specified 
in 56. Furthermore, the two princi- 
ples are combined by special arrange- 
ments, by special negotiations, much 
more frequently than any analysis of 
the agreements could possibly reveal. 

There are several ways in which the 
principles of seniority and work shar- 
ing may be combined. One is to apply 
the seniority idea first—by dropping 
so-called short-service or temporary 
employees—and then dividing the work 
among the remaining employees. A 
second way of combining the two prin- 
ciples is to begin with equal division of 
work down to a certain point and then 
to lay off workers in accordance with 
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their seniority. A third method is a 
combination of the first two—dropping 
temporary or short-service employees, 
then limited division of work, and 
finally layoffs in accordance with 
seniority. 

The equal-division-of-work rule ap- 
plied to employees who are paid by 
the hour may seriously affect employee 
efficiency. Equal division of work has 
proved most satisfactory where em- 
ployees are paid piece rates. 

How far can an employer or a union 
go in dividing available work? Em- 
ployee preferences are pretty evenly 
divided between 24 and 32 hours of 
work a week. If the wages are high 
enough, employees will approve a di- 
vision of work which affords them 24 
hours of work per week. Low-paid 
employees are likely to object if the 
work week is cut to less than 32 hours. 

Since our labor market is changing, 
since the psychology of our people is 
changing, and since layoffs are bound 
to be regulated to some extent—what 
policies are indicated? 

The first policy which is indicated is 
far stricter hiring standards. And that 





includes, among other things, if there 
is a union in the picture, freedom to 
hire in the open market. If a union 
has been in the plant for several years, 
I submit that it is entitled to the equiv. 
alent of a closed shop. However, the 
only kind of closed shop which an em- 
ployer should accept is one which pro- 
vides that whoever is hired shall be- 
come a member of the organization 
after serving a reasonable probationary 
period. 

Secondly, probationary periods, and 
the use of them, should be insisted 
upon. 

A third policy which is advisable is 
the development of employee merit 
rating, so that the employer has a 
factual basis for decisions. 

Fourthly, employers should not de- 
part from seniority rules too often, 
nor in extreme cases—particularly in 
cases where the man kept is very much 
junior to the man dropped. 

And, finally, employers should stand 
firm against seniority on promotions. 

By SuMNER H. S.iicuTer. Addresses 
on Industrial Relations: 1939, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, p. 73:17. 


Earnings in Shoe Industries 


A YERAGE hourly earnings in the boot and shoe industry in the first quarter of 
1939 were 48.9 cents, as compared with 48.7 cents in the cut-stock and findings 
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industry and 81.5 cents in the shoe-pattern industry. Earnings varied considerably 
by sex and skill as well as by unionization and size of community in which the 
plants were located. In addition, significant variations were found in the boot and 


shoe industry according to the retail price of the shoe manufactured. In the cut- 


stock industry, hourly earnings varied according to the product manufactured. 
Weekly earnings, which followed the same general pattern as hourly earnings, 
averaged $19.33 in the boot and shoe industry, $18.79 in the cut-stock and findings 
industry, and $32.93 in the shoe-pattern industry. The actual hours worked per 
week averaged 39.4 in boots and shoes, 38.5 in cut stock and findings, and 40.0 
in shoe patterns. 

—Monthly Labor Review 9/39 
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Health Programs in Small Plants 


HEALTH program in a plant 

with less than 500 men is prac- 

tical, economically. It can de- 
crease the compensation insurance 
premiums, the accidents, the number 
of absences, the labor turnover, and 
increase the quantity and quality of 
production. 
The first part of the plan is to se- 
cure the services of a part-time phy- 
sician. He should be able to head up 
the whole health program, which in- 
cludes the safety committee of em- 
ployees who are selected to assist in the 
work. The doctor should correlate the 
committee’s work and the working con- 
ditions activities with the medical pro- 
gram. He should report directly to the 
man in charge of the plant. 

The medical program should provide 
periodic inspection of the plant in ad- 
dition to health preservation measures 
including pre-employment and periodic 
physical examinations, emergency treat- 
ment of employees taken sick on duty, 
first aid and prevention of infection, 
diagnosis and follow-up of occupation- 
al diseases and injuries, ethical assist- 
ance to and cooperation with the pri- 
vate physician, education of employees 
on health preservation, conference with 
the management on matters pertaining 
to industrial health, and accurate med- 
ical records. ; 

A doctor on call is not the answer 
to your problem. He does not help 
until the accident or illness with all 
its attendant costs has occurred. A 
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part-time doctor is preferable, for he 
can prevent damage. He should visit 
the plant at least once a week. In a 
number of cases, plants begin with a 
minimum of one hour per week for 
every 100 men. The doctor should 
know the processes and the substances 
used in plant production and have com- 
plete understanding of the hazards they 
present. 

Experience indicates that a trained 
registered nurse can be a great asset 
to the program, not only in the exam- 
ination of female operatives but, more 
important, in fostering good employ- 
ment relations. Such a nurse can be 
acquired through industrial nursing 
organizations or the nearest visiting 
nurse association. She should spend 
at least two hours in the factory per 
week per 100 workers. 

In addition to her customary duties, 
the nurse in some plants acts as the 
secretary of the safety committee. 
Other plants have found the woman’s 
viewpoint very effective in maintaining 
good plant housekeeping. In still 
others, the nurse works with the per- 
sonnel department. This plan of utiliz- 
ing the nurse in other departments and 
prorating her salary among them has 
made it possible to have the nurse’s 
professional services available in the 
plant for more hours per week. 

The size of the dispensary will nat- 
urally depend on the number of em- 
ployees and the hazards involved. An 
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adequate size for a plant with 200 men 
or less is 125 square feet; for 200 to 
500 men, 300 square feet. The cost of 
building these rooms ranges from $300 
to $425, inclusive of equipment. 

Employees are invariably coopera- 
tive in the formation of a safety com- 
mittee, which can be of the greatest 
service in reporting hazardous condi- 
tions or practices and putting remedies 
into effect. 

Great benefits can be realized by the 
safety committee’s working closely 
with the nurse, doctor and manage- 
ment.” The safety committee should 
make a study of the practices, machin- 
ery and places in your plant which ac- 
count for accidents. 

General health features will be han- 
dled directly by the doctor in collab- 





oration with the nurse and safety 
committee. The supervision of heat. 
ing and housekeeping from the health 
point of view are usually a part of 
their duties. 

If you are not already informed, it 
may ‘pay you to inquire whether you 
are in a position to secure the free 
services of one of the Bureaus‘ of In- 
dustrial Hygiene operated by 29 states 
and a number of cities. Several uni- 
versities, insurance companies, and 
foundations also maintain industrial 
hygiene departments and will make a 
complete study of your plant on a cost- 
plus basis. From “Who’s Too Small 
for a Health Program?” Division of 
Industrial Health, National Association 
of Manufacturers, New York, 1940. 
9 pp. Gratis. 


Company Medical Service 


ALTHOUGH great progress has been achieved in making industrial employment 
safer and more healthful, there has been no tendency among employers to 


diminish their interest in plant medical services. 


According to a recent Con- 


ference Board study of 2,700 establishments, success in safety work has pro- 
moted rather than curtailed programs of health maintenance. 

Small companies still have rather limited medical service and depend chiefly 
on first-aid kits for emergencies. There is a dispensary or hospital in 1,142, or 
42.3 per cent, of reporting establishments, a number of which also use first-aid kits 


in some locations. 
corrective dental and optical service. 


A few companies have facilities or make arrangements for 


Physical examinations are given to new employees in 56.1 per cent of the 
companies, indicating that the practice has become more prevalent since 1935, 
when only 45.8 per cent reported the policy. Evidence of management’s growing 
interest in the preventive and corrective aspects of industrial medical work is 
shown by the fact that approximately one-third of the cooperating companies 
provide periodic physical examinations to all or to special groups of employees. 

A part-time physician is employed in 815, or 30.2 per cent, of the companies, 


and in 884 there is a graduate or registered nurse in attendance. 


Physicians on 


a full-time basis are reported in 287, or 10.6 per cent, of the establishments, most 


of which are large organizations. 


Visiting nurses are employed by 200 estab- 


lishments, but in many other companies employees may obtain nursing service 
under group insurance benefits or through arrangements with local visiting nurse 


associations. 


In the medical departments of 416 companies there is a full-time 


attendant, who in most cases is a practical nurse or an employee | trained in 
first-aid, and in approximately one-third of the cooperating companies first-aid 


men are available on call. 
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Employer-Employee Dealings 


N a survey made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board in 
1927, 5 per cent of the 4,655 com- 

panies covered reported that employee- 
representation plans were operating in 
their organizations. In 1935 this 
activity was reported in 751, or 30.6 
per cent, of 2,452 companies, and 
trade-union agreements in 287, or 11.7 
per cent. By 1939, collective dealing 
with nationally affiliated or indepen- 
dent labor organizations was reported 
by 1,533, or 56.8 per cent, of 2,700 
establishments. While 1,167, or 43.2 
per cent, of the companies reported 
dealing with employees on an individ- 
ual basis only, the number of persons 
employed by this group comprised only 
18 per cent of the 4,986,853 workers 
in all the cooperating establishments. 

Collective bargaining in most com- 
panies does not exclude ‘individual 
dealing, and a number of large com- 
panies have dealings with two or more 
organized employee groups. 

In 29.2 per cent of the 2,700 com- 
panies there is collective dealing with 
unions affiliated with the AFL, 20.1 per 
cent of the establishments have deal- 
ings with unions affiliated with the 
CIO, and 15.5 per cent deal with in- 
dependent unions. Other unions or 
groups, including the railway brother- 
hoods and various types of works 
councils and shop committees, have 
dealings with 4.4 per cent of the coop- 
erating companies. 
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Although there is collective dealing 
in many companies between manage- 
ment and labor groups without a 
formal agreement having been made, 
recognition of an organization that 
represents employees is generally fol- 
lowed by an oral or written agreement. 
Such agreements covering hourly-paid 
employees are reported in 44.8 per 
cent of the companies, and agreements 
covering salaried employees in 9.5 per 
cent of the companies. 
cerns the question of a union agree- 
ment became and still is an important 
issue. However, 1,172, or 43.4 per 
cent, of the companies have a signed 
agreement, and these comprise slightly 
more than three-fourths of the com- 
panies that reported having collective 
dealing. 


In some con- 


Provisions governing seniority have 
been very generally sought by unions 
negotiating agreements. Replies in 
this survey reveal that seniority regu- 
lations are included in signed agree- 
ments in 30.7 per cent of the com- 
panies, while in 19.6 per cent seniority 
is an announced company policy but 
is not incorporated in a _ written 
agreement. 

Provisions in union agreements con- 
cerning wages generally cover only 
minimum pay rates or the amount of 
change, if any, from previous basic 
wage scales. However, it was reported 


by 390, or 14.4 per cent, of the com- 
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panies that job rates are incorporated 
in their union agreements. 

Labor groups have sought such ad- 
vantages as “preferential employment,” 
the “closed shop,” and the “check-off.” 
Preferential employment, which per- 
mits the union to have first opportunity 
to provide applicants for employment, 
was reported by 6.4 per cent of the 
companies. The closed shop, which 
provides that all eligible employees 





must be, or promptly become, mem- 
bers of the union, was reported by 
10.9 per cent of the companies. The 
check-off, by which the company 
agrees to deduct union dues from the 
pay of members and turn over the 
aggregate of deductions to the union, 
was reported to be in force in 4.7 per 
cent of the companies. Studies in Per. 
sonnel Policy No. 20, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., March, 
1940, p. 6:2. 


Maintenance Bonus.Cuts Costs 


IVE years ago the work of the 

maintenance department of the 

Post Products Division of General 
Foods was placed on incentive. Since 
1936, 88 per cent of all maintenance 
work has been covered by standards. 
Since that time earnings have been in- 
creased by about 12 per cent and 
maintenance costs have been reduced 
by almost the same percentage. 

Five time-study men, with some out- 
side help, were able to establish the 
basic time values necessary in setting 
tasks. 

Three classes of work were con- 
sidered: 

1. Uncheckable items, such as trou- 
ble-shooting in the electrical depart- 
ment, which is not visible in the com- 
pleted job; 

2. Repetitive routine work, such as 
oiling and motor inspection or the 
building of waste cans in the sheet- 
metal shop; 

3. Non-repetitive jobs for which time 
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standards must be developed by a tab- 
ulation, or addition, of several unit 
values. 

Machining times were calculated 
from the characteristics of the ma- 
chines, and tables of time values es- 
tablished. This was done on such work 
as turning, shaping, drilling and bor- 
ing. It was found necessary, however, 
to check these calculations by actual 
time studies. For each class of machine 
there were set up special values for 
handling. 

Basic units were established in the 
electrical shop for such tasks as form 
and install conduit, install wire, make 
splices, and install hangers. Time 
values were set according to the type 
of conduit bend and size, and accord- 
ing to wire size. 

Enough has been said to indicate 
that natural divisions of work were 
selected. The time values were en- 
tered in table or curve form for later 
use in setting synthetic times for the 
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varied tasks in the maintenance de- parison is made between actual and 
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e plan as outlined should earn its 
way in a department of 75 men; it 
begins to pay dividends when the num- 
ber of employees is higher. 
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Employment Stabilization in Retail Stores 


A RECENT NRDGA survey of 33 large department stores indicates the extent 
to which such stores have undertaken programs of employment stabilization. 

The lowest basic regular force in any one season was used as the basis of 
comparison and the variation of this figure determined. Only one store reported a 
a tab- variation of less than 5 per cent within its regular force during the course of 
the year, 10 stores showed a variation up to 15 per cent, and the range of the 





na rest was from 15 to 20 per cent. : 
One question covered the average number of selling extras. It was revealed 
ilated that as a result of, or in contemplation of, unemployment compensation, one-third 
of the stores have reduced the number of part-time workers used; one-sixth 
/ Ma- have changed their classifications, and a like number have increased the number 
~— of students employed. Ten per cent have increased, 6 2/3 per cent have decreased, 
their regular forces. 
work On the question of the use of duofold workers: Only two stores do not use 
bor- them. Twenty-seven stores stated that the duofold worker is a factor in improving 
customer service. A like number claim that the morale of the worker is improved 
ever, because of additional earnings, more interesting work, and increased opportunity 
ctual for advancement. Some stores credit to their use a reduction in costs: 19 say 
_ selling costs are reduced; 26, employment and training costs; 11, social security 
chine taxes; 15, unemployment benefits. 
s for The survey showed further that seven stores have been able to create additional 
jobs or a realignment of responsibilities as a result of, or in contemplation of, 
unemployment compensation; that 20 stores believe the provision -in their state 
1 the unemployment compensation law for experience rating acts as an incentive to 
f stabilize employment in their organizations, while seven do not believe so. 
orm —The Retail Executive 1/24/40 
make 
Time 
type 
cord- Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing 
, THE number of hours worked per week by factory wage earners in 1932 aver- 
icate aged 38.2, whereas in 1938 the average was 35.5 hours. By August, 1939, how- 
were ever, the hours had increased to 38.0. The average hourly earnings of these work- 
ers rose from 45.8 cents in 1932 to 63.9 cents in 1938, and average weekly earnings 
} EN increased from $17.86 in 1932 to $22.70 in 1938. Although there was a slight 
later drop in average hourly earnings (to 63.4 cents) in August, 1939, as compared with 
. the the 1938 average, the weekly earnings rose to $24.52 in August. 
—Monthly Labor Review 12/39 
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Safety Begins at the Top 


T° emphasize the importance that management attaches to safety, Dennison 

Manutacturing Company, Framingham, Mass., requires the foreman in whose 
room a lost-time or probable lost-time accident occurs to inform the works man. 
ager’s office immediately by telephone. Except in the rarest instances, the works 
manager then finds the opportunity within an hour to visit the department and 
look over the scene of the accident with the foreman. It is hard to say whether 
the manager or the foreman benefits more. 

Accidents are reported on a form showing nature of injury, cause of accident 
and other pertinent information. And on the back of the report the foreman has 
to answer these four questions: (1) What safety instructions would have pre- 
vented this accident? (2) Was this employee given these instructions? (3) 
What mechanical improvements are necessary to prevent accidents of this sort? 
(4) What are you going to do now to see that a similar accident cannot happen 
in your department again? 

The need to answer these questions makes the foreman give thought to the 
subject at the time when such thought may best be translated into action. Reports 
go to the works manager, and are returned to the foreman for further considera- 
tion if the questions appear to have been answered in a sketchy or careless fashion. 

—J. A. Garvey in Factory Management and Maintenance 2/40 


Turnover on the Wane 


BEFORE the last war, labor turnovers of 100 per cent were normal. Beginning 

about 1920, labor turnover started declining, and by 1929 the rate in manu- 
facturing industries was around 50 per cent. Since 1929 the rate has fluctuated 
between 40 and 50 per cent. 

More important than the change in the total separation rate has been the 
change in the character of separations. Before the war, about two-thirds of the 
separations represented resignations. The relationship between resignations and 
layoffs has changed gradually, but particularly during the years since 1929, so that 
it is now virtually reversed. Two-thirds to three-fourths of the separations now 
represent layoffs by the employer. The resignation rate today is fluctuating be- 
tween 10 and 15 per cent. In 1938, in manufacturing, it was about 714 per cent, 
and in 1937, in manufacturing, it was not quite 15 per cent. 

These figures point to a fundamental change in our labor market. Before and 
during the war, it was a market of movement; a market in which men’s behavior 
was dominated by the idea of opportunity. Today the labor market is far less a 
market of movement, and the behavior of the men themselves is dominated by the 





idea, not of opportunity, but of security. 
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—Sumner H. Sricuter, in an address at the University of Michigan 


NLRB Statistics 


LATEST report of the National Labor Relations Board reveals that 52 employers 
have filed petitions seeking elections when two or more unions have presented 
conflicting majority representation claims since last July when the Board changed 
its rules to permit employers to take the initiative. 

All told, the Board has handled 25,968 cases involving 5,805,699 workers, has 
supervised 2,631 elections—a monthly average of about 50—since 1935. During 
the last six months, the report says, the average number of elections has increased 
to 70 a month. 

—Business Week 3/9/40 
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Selling the Government 


EDERAL government purchases 
are steadily increasing in volume 
and are embracing such an ever- 

widening range of products that every 
alert sales organization not already 
sharing in this harvest should at this 
time begin a study of the situation. 

Government buying is strictly on the 
merits of the products and prices. 
Selling to the government requires 
thoughtful study of government needs, 
and in some lines is effective only 
when linked -with engineering ability, 
especially in those lines where rapid 
progress is being made. Thus selling 
often means contacts with officials who 
are planning ahead. Resident agents 
in Washington or factory representa- 
tives kept there a large part of the 
year can and do help in the framing of 
specifications, upon which the final 
invitation to bidders is extended. Any 
firm, merely for the asking, can be 
listed to receive these invitations. 

At this time the buying is being con- 
centrated in the Procurement Division 
of the Treasury, which acts as a whole- 
saler in items that are used by a great 
many departments and bureaus. The 
Army, the Navy and a few units with 
distinctive needs continue to buy 
directly. 

What may at first approach seem 
like bothersome red-tape should not 
discourage the firm entering this field. 
A closer study of the precautions will 
reveal that many of them are drawn 
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chiefly to give greater assurance of fair- 
ness, to close some loophole that in 
the past may have benefited one or two 
firms unduly. 

Of course, the government has speci- 
fications and contracts drawn with 
great care. The Bureau of Standards 
makes tests on samples, and the vari- 
ous bureaus also have testing methods 
possibly more rigid than those pre- 
vailing in any other buying organ- 
ization. 

Contracts of various kinds are 
awarded. In some of these only the 
price is fixed, with the quantity merely 
estimated but assumed to be roughly 
about the same from year to year. 
Contracts of this kind run for a single — 
year, with deliveries scheduled to fit 
into the factory production or the 
agencies’ needs. Where too great a 
speculative risk would be involved in 
a whole year’s fixed price, three months 
or six months are the limits. 

While long-term contracts are not 
being made at present, many firms, 
whose price and products meet require- 
ments, get renewals from year to year 
and thus make plant adjustments to 
government needs in such a way that 
competition is narrowed or almost 
eliminated. There is always, however, 
the challenge to any manufacturer of 
a similar product to quote a lower 
price. All prices paid by the govern- 
ment are, of course, a matter of public 
record, thus available to any and all 
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rival concerns making the same or 
similar products. 

Winning a government contract may 
very well involve loss if the bidder 
has failed properly to study all factors 
involved in production for the period 
of his contract. Because of this possi- 
bility, the government requires bonds 
from all bidders to assure the consum- 
mation of the contract. 

Competitive bidding does not always 
appeal to industry, and where the gov- 
ernment cannot obtain competitive bids 
it is forced to buy as fairly as possible 
from groups quotirh: tie bids. When 
all bidders quote thie same price, gov- 
ernment buyers can only introduce the 
element of luck to fetermine winners. 
This is sometimes done by tossing of 
a coin, throwing of dice, as in a game 
of craps, or drawing of slips of paper 
containing names or numbers of the 


bidders. 





Perhaps the very first step any firm 
might take toward tapping the govern. 
ment’s big buying market is to write 
to the Procurement Division, Treasury 
Department, for U. S. Standard Form 
No. 22, “Instructions to Bidders,” and 
the next step, of course, would be to 
ask to be put on invitation lists for 
specific products. 

For firms that would not want the 
expense of sending their own factory 
representative, the Washington tele. 
phone directory lists “manufacturers 
agents,” most of whom are willing to 
make a fair proposition for selling 
effort. 

A privately owned publication, The 
Government Advertiser, publishes 
weekly reports of all calls for bids 
issued by all governmental agencies. 

By Rivey Evcen. Industrial Market- 
ing, March, 1940, p. 13:4. 


1939 Sales and Inventories 
" C(OUNTER-ATTACKING with partial success in 1939, manufacturers, whole- 


salers and retailers recaptured more than half the ground lost in 1938, as 
measured by dollar sales estimates from the preliminary tabulation of the Dun 
& Bradstreet Survey of Business Trends. Though still short of their 1937 positions, 
manufacturers’ 1939 sales were more than 57 billion dollars, 18 per cent higher 
than in the previous year; wholesale dollar volume increased to 21% billion 
dollars, a gain of 7 per cent; and retail sales were approximately 38 billion 
dollars, 7 per cent greater than in 1938. Much of the retailers’ gain was made 
by the motor vehicle and mail-order divisions; excluding these two salients, the 
rest of the retail front advanced only 5 per cent. 

Retailers reported a net increase of 3 per cent in value of their stocks during 
all of 1939, whereas wholesalers increased their stocks by 11 per cent, slightly 
more than would appear justified by the requirements of increased sales volume. 

Manufacturers’ inventories registered only a 9 per cent net gain during 1939, 
half as large percentage-wise as their sales increase. However, such manufactur- 
ing inventories would be justified only by a continued high level of sales volume, 
which has not materialized thus far in 1940. 

Part of the inventory increase which occurred during the fall—and probably has 
continued in 1940—will not have to be liquidated immediately. As a type of 
war-risk insurance many industries will doubtless continue with larger-than-average 


stocks for the duration of the war. 
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—Dun’s Review 3/40 
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The Robinson-Patman 


N the slow unfolding of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act we have been 
favored with a new variety of 

Arctic night. The six-month show put 
on by Nature seems puny in compari- 
son with the nearly four years of dark- 
ness in which the meaning of one of 
our major laws has been shrouded. 
Yet, through it all, the lifting process 
has been steady. 

The objective of keeping price dis- 
crimination within reasonable bounds 
had to be given a half-dozen radically 
different forms to prevent the most 
commonplace practices from frustrat- 
ing it at the very outset of its life. 
Among them were restrictions on direct 
money concessions in the form of dis- 
counts on payments and of brokerage; 
hedges against indirect concessions in 
the form of advertising allowances and 
special services—all with numerous 
combinations and permutations. 

While no sweeping changes have oc- 
curred in the American distribution 
svstem as a result of this measure, here 
and there momentous decisions have 
been reached that in their slow way 
might make stray parts of the system 
over, 

Cost analysis has of necessity been 
at the heart of more cases than most 
of the other unknown quantities in the 
act. In this area the Federal Trade 
Commission has seldom hesitated to 
recognize that price differentials can 
usually be justified by proof of definite 
cost savings in manufacturing, selling 
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Act Acquires Meaning 


or delivery. It is quite clear that lower 
advertising costs and general sales ex- 
pense, fewer salesmen’s calls, non-use 
of branch warehouses and merchandis- 
ing service, and decreased credit ex- 
pense by large buyers can all properly 
be reflected in lower prices. Familiar- 
ity with the reasoning in the Standard 
Brands case can be of considerable 
value to the man responsible for keep- 
ing his company’s business in line with 
the act. 

Of importance from an accounting 
standpoint, the respondents have not 
been required to endow each penny of 
expense with a personality of its own 
and trace it down to its last resting- 
place. The other side of this coin, 
however, is that for safety’s sake cost 
accounting must be much more detailed 
than has ordinarily been the case. 
Furthermore, an awkward shift must be 
made from the categories ordinarily 
set up in books and statements for 
purely operating and financial pur- 
poses, to categories based upon an ex- 
tensive allocation of overhead to 
different functions and customers. 

The brokerage issue is almost a 
logical paradox. The act can be con- 
strued to say that sellers can take all 
savings into account in their pricing 
unless the item saved happens to be 
brokerage. In the Biddle, Oliver, and 
A. & P. cases precisely that was said, 
and the courts have approved. 

The Commission has been very firm 
in its disapproval of unequal distribu- 
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tion among customers of such conces- 
sions and selling aids as advertising 
allowances, push money, and demon- 
strators. It also inclines to regard push 
money and demonstrators as harmful 
restraints on competition under the old 
Federal Trade Commission Act. And 
cosmetic manufacturers in particular 
are still worried about their possible 
liability under criminal laws should 
they dissect their gentlemen and lady 
demonstrators and distribute the parts 
among all customers on proportion- 
ately equal terms. 

One of the rulings that raps most 
sharply on commonplace practice is 
the one that classifies volume, cumu- 
lative or retroactive discounts as pro- 





motional rather than earned allow- 
ances. To be explicit, if you offer a 
customer a certain extra discount if 
he buys such and such a quantity by 
the end of the year, it won’t stand up 
unless savings can be shown on the in- 
dividual sales and shipments that were 
not fully recognized in the price 
originally charged. 

So the story unfolds, with its shifting 
and flickering details, each detail ask- 
ing sellers and buyers to make a 
change in some deeply fixed private 
habit or trade custom, all of them to- 
gether proposing a new plane of com- 
petitive relations in the matter of price. 

By Epwin B. Georce. Dun’s Review 
March, 1940, p. 20:9. 


The Consumer’s Dollar 


OST people know that more 
merchandise is sold in the last 
three months of the year in de- 

partment stores, “five and tens,” hab- 
erdashers, women’s specialty shops, 
grocery stores and drug stores than in 
any other three months of the year. 
But now we have the figures on this 
and other facts about the spending of 
the consumer’s dollar. 

The retail dollar, according to a 
U. S. Census Survey of Retail Busi- 
ness, 1937-38, for instance, flows most 
freely in the spring for cars, furniture, 
hardware, building products and shoes. 
But John Public is either sticking by 
his New Year’s resolutions or is still 
recuperating from the exuberance of 
Christmas buying, for his winter pur- 
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chases are lowest in jewelry, hardware 
and lumber, furniture, shoes, food, 
drugs, department and dime-store 
merchandise. 

Valuable as a powerful study on 
which to plan sales quotas and adver- 
tising appropriations, the foregoing 
survey is augmented by some interest- 
ing cash-versus-credit facts. According 
to a U. S. Department of Commerce 
Retail Credit Survey of 1937 Business, 
shoes lead the cash items, as 66% of 
all footwear was bought cash down; 
department store purchases run a poor 
second with 46.7%; men’s clothing, 
third with 41.8%. 

In the open-credit plan, lumber and 
building lead the list; heating and 
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plumbing, second; fuel, third. Over 
72% of household appliances are 
bought on the instalment plan; 68% 
of all furniture; 47.6% of all cars. 
No groceries or shoes, very little fuel, 
hardware, men’s clothing and lumber 
are financed through instalments. 

A few interesting conclusions on 
buying habits, debunking some popu- 
lar theories, upholding others, stick 


‘out like sore thumbs. More people 


charge food than pay cash; jewelry 
about balances the scales on the three 
purchasing methods; open-credit buy- 
ing leads instalment by 27.8%; more 
men pay cash for their clothes than 
women; on important items like lumb- 
er and building, only 7.7% pay cash. 
Canadian Business, March, 1940, p. 
35:1. 


How Salesmen Spend Their Time 


AN exhaustive analysis of the operations of wholesalers’ salesmen has convinced 
H. C. Nolen, of Ohio State University, that marketing lends itself as readily 
as machinery to studies designed to improve efficiency. 

Dr. Nolen’s performance study was divided between city and country whole- 
sale salesmen. The average city salesman was found to work only 444.2 minutes 
per day, while his country cousin put in 614.4 minutes. The city salesman aver- 
aged 47.7 minutes for each call, while the country salesman spent the surprising 


time of 75.2 minutes on each visit. 


The city salesman was idle 13.5 per cent of his working day, compared with 
14.7 per cent for his rural colleague. The city chap spent 17.5 per cent of his 
time in travel, compared with 20.4 per cent for the country salesman. The city 
man spent 10.7 per cent of his working hours waiting for interviews, while the 
country salesman spent only 6.2 per cent in this way. The city salesman put 
11.1 per cent of his time into general conversation, while 10.9 per cent was the 
average for his country compatriot. Broken interviews accounted for 6.8 and 4.8 
per cent of the time of the city and country salesman, respectively. 

The city salesman spent 1.8 per cent of his working day in making collections; 
the figure for the country salesman was 4.7 per cent. The city man devoted 1.7 
per cent of his time to adjustments, which required 2.3 per cent of the time of the 
country salesman. The city man spent 6.5 per cent in miscellaneous duties, while 


5.4 was the figure for the country salesman. 


Order-taking, which includes the 


time consumed in writing up orders, and does not include sales effort, accounted 
for 7.6 per cent of the city salesman’s time and 16.1 per cent of the country 


salesman’s day. 


Finally, the city salesman spends 22.8 per cent of his time in selling, while the 
country associate spends only 13.8 per cent in this pursuit. 


—Advertising Age 1/1/40 


Listener Preferences 








FEW radio programs have uniform appeal to all groups, according to H. M. 
Belville, research manager of National Broadcasting Company. In a report 
on “Social Stratification of the Radio Audience,” Mr. Belville claims that radio 
families with incomes of $5,000 and over listen chiefly to the variety type of 
general programs, classical music and news. Those with incomes of from $3,000 
to $5,000 also listen to general variety programs and news, but prefer semi-classical 
music to classical. Families in the $2,000-$3,000 class tune in to comedy and 
drama and educational features. Less than $2,000 prefer comedy and drama. 
—Marketing 2/3/40 
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Direct Mail Pointers 


ECENT tests by the Direct Mail 
Laboratory of. the McGraw-Hill 
Company’s Direct Mail Division 

indicate that a letter and card will out- 
pull a circular and card, while the 
combination of letter, circular and card 
is even more effective. 

Other points brought out by the 
tests were: The use of two-color multi- 
graphing gives higher returns than one 
color at lower unit cost. Air-mail 
reply cards do not pull better or worse 
than regular business reply cards—but 
they do bring returns in much faster. 
Plain reply cards produce just as many 
orders as filled-in. replies. 

Before the depression, McGraw-Hill 
found that first class mailings brought 
better results than third class. Since 
the depression, however, the situation 
has changed, and third class is now 


just as effective as first class. Metered 
mail out-pulls the stamped mail. It 
is advisable to change the size, style 
and color of envelopes and letterheads 
frequently so that prospects will not 
recognize your material in advance and 
throw it away without reading it. 

This publishing house has found no 
difference in the returns from hand- 
addressed, type-addressed or stencil-ad- 
dressed envelopes. Its experience also 
shows that the success of a mailing is 
60 per cent dependent on the list em- 
ployed and 40 per cent on the copy. 

Tests indicate that two-color circu- 
lars produce far better returns at lower 
costs than do one-color letters. As a 
general rule, one-color reply cards 
produce just as satisfactory returns as 
two-color. Marketing, December 30, 
1939, p. 4:1. 


Control of Entertainment Expenses 


battleground for salesmen and 

management, and there is no item 
in it that is the subject of so much 
argument as entertainment. 

How much money a salesman should 
be allowed for entertainment is a mat- 
ter of mathematics and horse sense. 
‘How to prevent him from spending too 
much is a matter of education and vigi- 
lance. The blame for excessive enter- 
tainment expenses should be borne by 
the sales manager and not by the sales- 
man. He should know at all times 


Tw expense account is a frequent 
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what entertaining is necessary and 
whether its cost is reasonable. 

In making a decision and laying 
down a general policy, the sales man- 
ager will take into consideration: 


The profit margin on the product. 
The volume of sales per salesman. 
How the salesmen are compensated. 
The earnings of the salesmen. 

The policies of competitors. 

The importance of increased volume. 
The importance of the salesman in ob- 
taining business. 


Pid ae A al cad all 


The first four points will be an aid 
in determining how much a company 
can afford to allow for entertainment 
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expenses. Study of the other three 
points will reveal how much entertain- 
ing is necessary. 

The earnings of individual salesmen 
and the way in which they are com- 
pensated enter into the picture because 
they affect the profit margin. But re- 
gardless of how a salesman is paid, it 
isn’t fair to him or the company to let 
entertainment expenses get out of con- 
trol. The expense account should not 
be considered as a part of a salesman’s 
compensation, although it frequently 
is. Some companies pay their men low 
salaries and expect them to make a 
profit on their expense accounts. A 
minimum allowance encourages this, 
because it is an average figure and a 
few men will always spend much less. 
The salesman who can save a little 
money here and there is often welcome 
to the difference. 

Straight commission salesmen usu- 
ally do as they please about entertain- 
ment expenses. It all comes out of 
their own pockets and they are sup- 
posed to be the best judges of what is 
necessary and what is not. But the 
salesman who does a lot of entertain- 
ing and does not obtain a greater vol- 
ume of sales as a result is cutting his 
own income, and this may lead to dis- 
satisfaction. Another salesman may 
damage the company’s reputation by 
entertaining too lavishly. 


Control is largely a matter of vigi- 
lance. Unnecessary expenditures can 
never be entirely eliminated, but they 
can be reduced to a reasonable mini- 
mum by requiring detailed itemization, 
by auditing every account, and by 
questioning every unusual item. If a 
salesman knows that his accounts will 
be audited and that he may be called 
upon to explain everything he includes, 
he is bound to be more careful. 

The district manager, or sales man- 
ager, should examine every unusual 
entry. The accounting department can 
check such things as hotels, meals and 
fares and uncover mistakes or indica- 
tions of padding, but only the sales 
manager can determine whether enter- 
tainment expenses are reasonable. 

There is considerable disagreement 
among sales executives on the question 
of refusing to pay an expense that the 
company decides was unnecessary. 
Generally it would seem to be the best 
plan to pay the salesman what he has 
spent but make it clear at the same 
time that the charge was not legitimate 
and that he must be more careful in 
the future. He should at least be given 
an opportunity to explain an item. 

All the above conclusions and sug- 
gestions are based on a study of the 
sales expense control plans of a num- 
ber of companies. 


Printers’ Ink, April 5, 1940, p. 67:4. 





>» MERCHANDISE and cash prizes amounting to more than $100,000 are given 
away each week by advertisers eager to capture the flickering favor of radio listen- 
ers, a survey of programs on the three major networks reveals. In addition to 
cash prizes ranging from $1 to $5,000, the inducements offered by radio advertisers 
include such varying objects as serving spoons, jade brooches, hosiery, and baby 


bonds of the United States Treasury. 
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—Advertising Age 2/19/40 
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Ginancial Management 


Pensions for Executives 


S a result of the popularity of 
A security for workers, and because 
many corporate executives have 
had serious financial reverses and lack 
security, an increasing number of com- 
panies are providing pensions for ex- 
ecutives. Retirement plans have be- 
come essential to permit corporations 
and other social units to revitalize their 
executive personnel from time to time 
without in any way demoralizing it. 

In a recent study of 36 large organi- 
zations, 27 were found to provide, 
either formally or informally, for ex- 
ecutive retirement compensation in 
some form; three have had such pro- 
visions in the past but have abandoned 
them; and six apparently never have 
made any provision for executive pen- 
sions, though three of these are criti- 
cally studying plans. 

Of the 27 companies at present mak- 
ing such provision, 17 now have for- 
mal retirement plans which include 
executives with all other employees, 
and nine have informal plans appli- 
cable for the most part to executives 
only. The other company has an em- 
ployment contract with its president 
which includes provisions for his re- 
tirement. The trend is obviously to- 
ward formal retirement plans in which 
executives will be included, although 
they may not be mentioned specifically. 

Contributory plans appear to be 
favored. While five of the 17 formal 


retirement pay systems now function- 


~ 
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ing are of the non-contributory variety, 
11 are of the contributory type in 
which the employee pays a certain 
proportion of his income toward a re- 
tirement benefit and the company adds 
concurrently an additional sum. 

Eight of the 11 contributory plans 
require at least one year’s service be- 
fore the employee or executive may 
start making payments toward the pen- 
sion plan. Of the four plans speci- 
fically applicable to executives only, 
one requires at least one year’s service 
and a salary in excess of $3,000 a year, 
two require salaries of at least $3,000 
a year, and one plan requires a salary 
in excess of $5,000 a year. 

The percentages of individual salary 
contributed toward the pension plans 
vary from 1 per cent to 5 per cent of 
salary, depending on conditions within 
the plans themselves. The percentages 
in three of the plans vary according 
to the age of the individual when he 
joins, and in one other plan according 
to the salary classes through which 
the individual progresses as he rises in 
the company. 

Informal plans, as reported by nine 
companies, are apparently based solely 
on individual needs. 

Retirement plans for executives, like 
those for other employees, should be 
founded on actuarial methods, age, in- 
terest rates, and proper financial ad- 
ministration if they are to be sound. 
An analysis of the various company 
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plans, even in this limited study, indi- 
cates that certain of them, those for 
senior executives particularly, have no 
relation whatever to the above princi- 
ples. 

Another possible weakness is that 
payments under such plans may be so 
limited that they would have little sig- 
nificance to an executive. A pension 
plan, to be effective from an executive 
compensation point of view, must not 
be picayune but must pay amounts 
after retirement that will recognize the 
previous standard of living. 


Finally, if a pension plan, for ex- 
ample, supersedes a bonus plan, it 
must not be overlooked that the pen- 
sion plan is an inflexible tool to an 
administrator and as such fails to fur- 
nish annual reviews of executive prog- 
ress such as bonus payments often do. 
In other words, there must be constant 
study and observation in this area to 
insure proper motivation and corporate 
understanding among executives. 

By JoHn CaLHoun Baker. Harvard 
Business Review, Spring, 1940, p. 309: 
13. 


Gaining Favor 


HE “last in, first out” method of inventory valuation, validated for tax purposes 
at the last Congress, is reported to be gaining favor in a wide range of 


industries. 


Almost 15 per cent of 264 companies recently queried by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, for instance, indicated that they are now using—or 
will soon use—this method. A similar study last year showed that only 3 per cent 


were using it. 


The “last in, first out” method puts inventory value at replacement cost, thus 
reflects current costs, not costs of months ago. In other words, it gives manage- 
ment a more realistic picture of company operations, pointing the way to a sounder 
dividend policy and narrower market fluctuations. 


---Forbes 1/15/40 


Wooing the Stockholder 








A SERIES of informal stockholders’ meetings held in different sections of the 
country has been inaugurated by General Mills, Inc., for the purpose of 
integrating more closely the owners of the business with those who run it, and 
through direct contact develop better mutual understanding between stockholders 
and management. 

James F. Bell, chairman of the company’s board, and Donald F. Davis, 
president, have personally attended the meetings held to date. It is planned 
to hold meetings in 15 key cities every year. 

The idea of informal district stockholders’ meetings originated when the 
management wanted to personalize its annual report. A good percentage of 
the stockholders in the various cities have attended each of these meetings. 

Displays of General Mills products were arranged in the hotel rooms where 
the meetings were held, and refreshments consisted of General Mills breakfast 


cereals. - 
—American Business 4/40 
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Economic and Statistical Research in Industry 


LT’ has become increasingly neces- 
s 


ary for companies to carry on 

economic and statistical research 
concerning both their own activities 
and general economic conditions affect- 
ing their operations. The Conference 
Board has conducted a survey of over 
five hundred companies which shows 
that three out of four now conduct such 
research on a more or less systematic 
basis. 

Little uniformity is found in the 
methods of conducting research. Man- 
ufacturers, in particular, show a great 
diversity of practice. The most com- 
mon method is a division of the work 
among whatever departments can most 
conveniently handle it in the particular 
company. Sixty-five per cent of the 
manufacturers report that their re- 
search is carried on in this way, while 
only 22 per cent have a centralized 
department or a single economist or 
statistician, and the remaining com- 
panies assign research activities to a 
single executive. Financial and pub- 
lic utility companies tend more strong- 


ly toward centralization, over two- 
thirds of such organizations operating 
a separate, centralized department for 
economic or statistical research. 

In manufacturing companies the 
greatest volume of work is done in the 
accounting or comptroller’s depart- 
ment. The executive offices rank sec- 
ond as to the amount of such research 
and are followed by the sales division 
and the production department. 

The increased interest of government 
and of industry itself in economic plan- 
ning is reflected in the large number 
of statistical reports sent to govern- 
ment bureaus and trade associations. 
Over 60 per cent of the companies 
send special reports to the government 
and 55 per cent to trade associations. 

The preparation of company budgets 
is an important part of the statistical 
work conducted. Over 80 per cent of 
the reporting companies operate either 
entirely or partially under a budget 
system. The Conference Board Eco- 
nomic Record, March 5, 1940. 8 pp. 


Accident Toll 


()CCUPATIONAL accidents resulted in 16,000 deaths during 1939—a decrease 
of 3 per cent from the 1938 total of 16,500. Injuries involving permanent or 
temporary disability numbered approximately 1,300,000, about 50,000 less than in 
1938. Wage losses, medical expense, and the overhead costs of insurance totaled 


in round numbers about $650,000,000. 


During the first half of 1939, when industrial employment was no greater than 
in 1938 and in some industries considerably less, fatal accidents decreased sharply. 
The total for the first six months was only 7,700, or 700 below the total for the 
same months of 1938. In the last six months, however, employment was above the 
previous year, and the death total was 8,300, or 200 more than in the last half of 


1938. 
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—National Safety News 3/40 
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Jusurance 


Limitations of Compensation Insurance 


HE original intent of workmen’s 

state compensation laws was to 

assure employees of reasonable 
compensation for disabilities, and to 
enable employers to secure protection 
against expensive damage suits by 
employees; in other words, to eliminate 
the necessity of suing for damages. 
Generally speaking, of course, an em- 
ployer who provides state compensa- 
tion insurance cannot be sued by an 
injured employee for damages. Never- 
theless thousands of employers who 
pay premiums for state industrial and 
compensation often 
astonished when awards for damages 
amounting to thousands of dollars are 
made to injured employees. 

The laws of Pennsylvania and many 
other states do not provide compensa- 
tion for illness arising from occupa- 
tional disease, unless it results from 
violence. In this connection, a higher 
court has rendered a leading decision 
in the case of Billo v. Allegheny, 195 
Atl. 110. 

The facts of this case are that a 
worker was employed in a grinding 
department using emery wheels for a 
period of five years, when he became 
ill and incapacitated. No exhaust-fans 
were supplied to draw off the dust. 
After a time the employee offered testi- 
mony to prove that he had contracted 
silicosis. Since the laws of the state 
do not provide for compensation to 
employees who contract occupational 


insurance’ are 
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diseases, the employee sued for dam- 
ages, alleging negligence of the em- 
ployer in failing to supply: (1) ade- 
quate exhaust fans to carry off the 
dust, and (2) sufficient ventilation— 
all which were required by state laws. 
The lower court held the employer 
liable in the amount of $6,000. On 
appeal, the higher court declared: 


It is well settled that an employee 
has a common-law right of action against 
his employer for injuries caused by 
disease contracted by the employee in 
the course of his employment and due 
to the negligent conduct of the employer 
in violation of a statutory duty. 


Under certain circumstances an in- 
jured employee may be unable to col- 
lect insurance benefits from the state 
and may sue the employer for damages. 

For illustration, in the leading case 
of Hamilton v. J. Le Roy Company, 
261 N. W. 506, it was disclosed that 
a Mr. Hamilton acted as manager of a 
plant while it was in operation, but 
during off-seasons he performed vari- 
ous kinds of manual labor around the 
plant. One day Hamilton was serious- 
ly injured while engaged in taking an 
inventory of stock located in the ware- 
house of the factory. The owner of 
the plant quite naturally expected that 
Hamilton should be paid compensation 
insurance for the injury and that he 
could not sue for damages. However, 
the Industrial Commission refused 
to approve Hamilton’s compensation 
claim on the grounds that he was not 
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an employee protected by the com- 
pensation insurance laws because at 
certain periods he acted as a repre- 
sentative or manager of the plant. As 
a result, Hamilton brought suit against 
the company for damages. 

The laws of certain states provide 
that employers who post notices, sup- 
plied by the commission, stating that 
they carry insurance, shall not be sued 
by injured employees, or. their depen- 
dents, for damages. If the employer 
forgets to post these notices in con- 
spicuous places, or the industrial com- 
mission neglects to send the notices, 





the employee may sue for damages, 

Another portion of the law provides 
that all employers who have paid in. 
surance premiums may be sued by 
employees who are injured because the 
employer failed to comply with “law. 
ful requirements for the protection of 
the lives and safety of employees.” In 
a leading case (91 O. S. 205) it was 
held that if an employer fails to place 
a guard on a mechanical apparatus, 
the employee may sue instead of ac- 
cepting compensation. By Leo T. 
ParRKER. Pit and Quarry, April, 1940, 
p. 49:2. 


The Age Factor in Accident Experience 


D°Es the older worker constitute a greater accident risk and therefore incur a 
heavier compensation cost than the younger one? 

According to an extensive investigation of the subject made in Switzerland, 
industrial accident frequency reaches its maximum with the age groups 20 and 
under 30 years and thereafter declines steadily with age. Accident severity, how- 
ever, increases with age, as also does the probability that accidents when incurred 
will result in invalidity or death. These factors largely offset each other, so that 
the compensation costs remain fairly constant between the ages of 20 and 64 years— 
that is, for all industrially effective age groups. 


—The Woman Worker 3/40 








AMA INSURANCE CONFERENCE 


The Spring Insurance Conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association will be held on Monday and Tuesday, May 6 


and 7, at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
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sie The Management Question Box 


1 in. 
| by Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
ethe Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 
law- and Information Bureau. 
n of ms ; eee 
"7 Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
n received by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to 
was executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
lace are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 
atus, 
a> Clerical Salary Comparisons 
T. 
040) Question: Have any recent comparisons been made of the salaries of men 


and women office workers? 

Answer: On November 1, 1939, the Detroit Chapter of NOMA released the 
results of a survey of salary rates paid by Detroit concerns to 182 men and 
1,466 women in 22 office positions. 

In seven positions—key-punch operator, calculator, general typist, billing 
typist, private stenographer, receptionist and mail clerk—women start at 
lower salaries than men but can achieve a greater maximum wage in the 
position, the survey figures indicate. The men, however, receive a higher 
average wage for the work. For instance, the average pay of 134 female 
private stenographers was $110.97 per month, and of seven men, $124.29, 
The minimum reported for women was $70.00, for men, $90.00; yet the 
highest salary paid to a woman was $170.00, $25.00 more than the highest 
paid to a man. 

Their greater maximum salaries may reflect the tendency of women to 
stay longer at the same job, thus finally attaining a higher rate of pay. 
The few male employees who enter these classes of work, at a generally 
higher salary level, are probably promoted fairly quickly to different types 
of work and thus never reach their possible maxima for these positions. 
This is further illustrated in the payment of billing typists: Six men receive 

—- an average monthly salary of $130.00, whereas 64 women average $91.15. 

A minimum of $85.00 is reported among the men, and a maximum of 

$150.00; the lowest salary for women is $65.00 and the highest, $160.00. 

On the other hand, the average pay for women equals or is slightly better 
than for men in the positions of addressograph and mimeograph operator, 
tabulator card puller, Marchant calculator, dictaphone operator, office 
messenger, and file clerk. 

Males predominated in the “office boy” group, with 54 reported in con- 

a trast to 12 “office girls.” The lowest salary reported for girls was $70.00, 
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top was $90.00, and average, $74.58, just slightly better than the boys’ 
average of $74.38. The male employees, however, although receiving as 
little as $60.00, attained a maximum of $120.00 monthly. 

A surprisingly large number of male file clerks was reported—29—and 
their average salary of $78.93 was practically the same as the average of 
173 women at $79.14. The maximum reported for both sexes in this position 
was the same—$115.00—but the lowest for men was $70.00, $5.00 more than 
for the women. 

A figure not often shown on office salary surveys is that for janitor service. 
The Detroit survey showed 12 males in this class, with a minimum of $75.00, 
a maximum of $140.00, and an average of $106.63. The 24 women in this 
class of service received as little as $60.00, as much as $79.00, and an 
average of $68.96. This may be accounted for by the varying degrees of 
responsibility usually delegated to men and women in this work. 

Duplicator operators were rather evenly divided—10 men and 9 women. 
Their average salaries are surprisingly close, with $78.90 paid to men and 
$78.89 to women. A minimum of $70.00 is reported for the men, and a 
maximum of $90.00, while the women receive as little as $65.00 and as 
much as $100.00 monthly. 

The significance of the survey may be limited by the fact that Detroit 
is primarily an automotive manufacturing city and salary rates may be 
affected by the seasonal trend of the industry. Variances may also arise 
because of the difficulty of accurately defining a job in a one-, two- or three- 
word title. 


Open House Souvenir 


Question: Should special literature be prepared for visitors to a plant open 


house? 


Answer: Distribution of a souvenir booklet to guests at a plant open house 


will heighten the interest of the visit and provide an opportunity to spread 
pertinent information about the company’s history and policies. In fact, 
such a booklet affords an excellent means of perpetuating the good public 
relations created by the open house itself. 

United Autographic Register Company prepared such a booklet for its 
open house week. An attractive cover shows the entrance to the United 
Autographic Register Company building. The contents include a picture of 
the founder of the company, a note of welcome, the “Uarco Creed” (a state- 
ment of company policies), pictures of the president, vice president and 
treasurer and a few comments about them, an illustrated description of the 
various departments entitled “Your Tour Through Uarco,” a two-page 
history of the company, and a page describing its products. 
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Wage and Salary Group Ratios 


Question: What statistics are available showing the ratio of salaried employees 
to wage earners in a specific industry? 


Answer: The Census of Manufactures compiles statistics on wage and salary 
groups in various categories of industry, such as those in business machines 
factories, steel works and rolling mills, printing and publishing houses, 
knit-goods mills, aircraft and parts plants, etc. Under each of these manu- 
facturing lines the number of salaried personnel is listed; this total is sub- 
divided into salaried officers of corporations, supervisory employees, and 
clerical and other salaried employees. The figure for wage earners is the 
average for the year. 


Some interesting ratios can be ascertained from these figures. For ex- 
ample, the approximate percentage of salaried employees among the total 
number of employees in some of the manufacturing groups is: furniture, 
including store and office fixtures, 10 per cent; perfumes, cosmetics and 
toilet preparations, 23 per cent; radios, radio tubes and phonographs, 14 
per cent; rayon and silk manufactures, 5 per cent; business machines, 
12 per cent; printing and publishing (newspapers and periodicals), 51 
per cent; printing and publishing (book and job), 23 per cent. 


The percent of the total salaried force represented by supervisory em- 
ployees can also be obtained from the census figures. For the industries 
mentioned, the approximate percentages are: furniture, 26 per cent; per- 
fumes, cosmetics and toilet preparations, 18 per cent; radios, radio tubes 
and phonographs, 22 per cent; rayon and silk manufactures, 32.5 per cent; 
business machines, 25 per cent; printing and publishing (newspapers and 
periodicals) , 9 per cent; printing and publishing (book and job), 14 per cent. 


Interest on Pension Contributions 


Question: Under a contributory pension plan, should interest be paid on the 
contributions which are (a) returned to employees who leave the company 
or (b) paid to the families of those who die? 


Answer: Payment of interest on employee contributions under a company 
pension plan is a controversial issue. Obviously such payments will increase 
the cost of the retirement plan, yet the consensus seems to favor making the 
interest payments. 

One personnel director, upon investigating his company’s plan, found 
that the extra cost of providing interest at 214 per cent on refunds amounts 
to from 5 to 8 per cent of the total expense of the plan, depending upon the 
average age of the employees concerned. This director advocates such pay- 
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ments, however, because they prove a major inducement to employees to 
participate in the plan. This is especially true among the younger workers, 
both men and women, who tend to look upon pension contributions as a 
savings plan. 

An authority in the insurance field, with broad opportunities to observe 
trends in retirement plans, asserts that the return of the employee’s money 
with interest should be a fundamental principle of any pension plan. He 
states: 


Very often an employee’s termination of service is not voluntary on 
his part. Certainly, death is involuntary. If interest is withheld from 
his contributions, the employee is in effect helping to pay part of the 
employer’s cost of the plan. Any argument that this saving to the 
employer may be considered as being used to increase the incomes for 
those who continue in service or survive to retirement age can scarcely 
be justified to the large percentage of employees who will not reach retire- 

- ment age in service. Pension ie should be considered from the point 
of view of their entire effect on personnel relations and not from the 
retirement angle alone. 


Merit-Rating Pointers 


Question: When installing a plan for rating employees, how can supervisors 
be trained to rate accurately? Should employees be shown their ratings? 


Answer: Lack of training for the process of rating is one of the main weaknesses 


in many rating plans. That anyone can rate others fairly and accurately 
has too frequently been taken for granted. 

A recent survey of 160 large manufacturing companies revealed the use 
of merit rating in 43 cases. Nineteen concerns give the raters an instruction 
sheet. Sixteen conduct discussion groups for raters where the theory behind 
rating plans is thoroughly analyzed, the development and application of 
the plan in question are shown, and the common errors made by raters are 
pointed out and illustrated. Ten companies report use of miscellaneous 
training methods. Some of these concerns use more than one method, and 
seven companies provide no training at all. 

If a rating program is well focused, one of its objectives is to help 
the employee become a better workman; it can achieve this object only if 
ratings are regularly discussed with the worker. A careful examination of 
the employee’s strong and weak points not only can be very helpful to the 
employee but also can be quite enlightening to the supervisor. On the other 
hand, unwillingness to allow an employee to see his ratings is likely to make 
him suspicious. 

So far, the importance of this rating review has not been recognized by 
several of the companies in the survey, although a number are showing 
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ratings to the workers and a still larger number are debating the policy. 
Most of these companies, however, do make a sincere effort to do an honest 
job. Generally the ratings are checked by the personnel department or 
some other competent officers or committees, and in many companies the 
raters are required to be able to justify their ratings with specific incidents 
and reasons. This latter practice helps to prevent misjudgment due to bias. 





Survey of Books for Executives 





Salary Determination. By John W. 
Riegel. Report No. 2, Bureau of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of 
Michigan. University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1940. 278 
pages. $3.50 cloth, $3.00 paper. 


During the past few years consider- 
able attention has been given to wage 
rates and systems for factory employ- 
ees. Until more attention is directed 
to the subject of compensation for 
managers, technicians and routine office 
workers, business will be subject to 
unreasonable demands from salaried 
employees. If these demands are not 
met, business efficiency will be reduced 
because such employees will feel they 
are being exploited. On the other 
hand, if the demands are enforced the 
prospect of profit is restricted. 

Since fair and equitable compensa- 
tion policies and procedures are the 
core of sound and healthy industrial 
relations, this volume by John W. 
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Riegel should prove a valuable and 
timely publication. 

The book covers routine office work- 
ers on salary and managers and tech- 
nicians paid less than $10,000 per 
year. It is based upon a survey of 
policies and procedures of salary ad- 
justment in 40 companies which have 
given much thought to the problem and 
have employed specialists to devote at- 
tention to salary problems. The find- 
ings are based primarily on interviews 
and inspections by the author at these 
companies and upon the consensus of 
100 executives who met at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in five conferences on 
the subject of salary administration. 
Each conference brought together 20 
men who discussed salary problems 
intensively for two days. From this 
background the author presents a 
statement of salary policies and shows 
how these policies can be implemented 
by modern and practical tools of 
salary administration. 
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The essentials of sound salary pol- 
icies are first established. The content 
of these policies, their explanation to 
executives for their guidance in the 
treatment of salary problems, clearance 
with employees, methods for the admin- 
istration and control of the policies, 
and the positive results to be expected 
from them are discussed in detail. 

The procedure for implementing 
these policies begins with salary sur- 
veys which are conducted for the pur- 
pose of establishing standard salaries 
for key positions common to most 
companies. Various bases for valuing 
uncommon salaried positions through 
the process of position analysis and 
evaluation are described. The methods 
used in securing accurate descriptions 
of the functions and duties of these 
salaried positions, the evaluation of the 
positions on the basis of these descrip- 
tions by the ranking, classification and 
numerical rating methods, and finally 
the individual analysis and rating for 
the purpose of establishing individual 
salaries are all appraised. Samples of 
the forms, data, tables and charts used 
in these procedures are reproduced. 

The concluding chapters are devoted 
to a summary of various incentive 
plans for salaried workers (a subject 
of unusual interest today), and admin- 
istrative methods which assure a sound 
functioning of salary policies and 
procedures. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, “Salary 
Determination” presents a scholarly 
and authentic source of practical in- 
formation for specialists in the field 
of industrial relations and other super- 
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visors who are called upon to admin- 
ister compensation policies for salaried 
employees. 

Reviewed by A. F. Kindall, Assis. 
tant to Director of Industrial Relations, 
General Foods Corporation. 


Management and the Worker. 
By F. J. Roethlisberger and William 
J. Dickson. Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1939. 615 
pages. $4.50. 


For several years one has been hear- 
ing of extensive and important per- 
sonnel studies that have been conducted 
at the Hawthorne Works of the West- 
ern Electric Company in cooperation 
with the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business. These studies, which are 
described in “Management and the 
Worker,” were designed to seek more 
knowledge regarding the complex 
problem of workers’ adjustment to their 
jobs. The approach to the studies is 
commendable. The, investigators have 
emphasized that job adjustment is de- 
pendent upon a pattern of many fact- 
ors. Some of these are past experiences 
of workers, some are present, some are 
outside of shop, others are within. 

The first experiments reported in the 
book concern illumination. These ex- 
periments revealed no significant rela- 
tionships between illumination and out- 
put but suggested other factors which 
stimulated the investigators to broaden 
their studies in human relations and to 
obtain as complete data as possible re- 
garding the many factors which may 
influence job performance. 

A test room was set up for studying 
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relay assemblers. Several workers 
were isolated from their regular work 
situation and placed in a separate room 
so that conditions could be more care- 
fully controlled. Not only were records 
made of output and the experimental 
factors, such as the introduction of rest 
pauses and the application of shorter 
hours of work, but narrative accounts 
were, kept of the day-to-day behavior 
of the workers, their reactions to each 
other, and their reactions to supervi- 
sion. 

Total weekly output remained about 
the same with the introduction of rest 
pauses, and the rate of production in- 
creased with the shortening of hours. 
There was a general increase in output 
over the experimental period. Evidence 
was inconclusive that this increase was 
caused by relief from fatigue or that 
it was related to monotony. Impor- 
tance is attached by the investigators 
to changes in the attitudes of the work- 
ers toward the various conditions in 
the test room. Two additional] test 
rooms were set up to experiment with 
the effect of a change in wage incen- 
tive. While there was evidence that 
increase in output was related to wage 
incentive, many other factors were be- 
lieved to have played a part. 

The test room studies were regarded 
by management as attempts to accumu- 
late a foundation of knowledge that 
would have a bearing on subsequent 
policy. Following these experiments, 
rest pauses were introduced in the regu- 
lar shop departments with success. 

A second series of studies dealt with 
the extensive interviewing program de- 
veloped at Western Electric. Trained 
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interviewers were assigned depart- 
ments, and the employees were coun- 
seled in private with the interviewer 
acting as a listener and recorder rather 
than asking a series of questions. Data 
thus accumulated were used as a basis 
for training supervisors and for group- 
ing, studying and remedying com- 
plaints. The program is reported to 
have enabled the employee to get his 
troubles off his chest. Supervisors 
were interviewed later and their types 
of reactions compared with those ob- 
tained from workers. 

The final series of studies dealt with 
social relations of workers in a shop 
situation. A separate room was ar- 
ranged in which a group of workers 
doing bank-wiring was observed. These 
studies, reported in detail, reveal signi- 
ficant observations regarding voluntary 
restriction of output, reactions to super- 
vision, trading work, and informal 
organization or cliques. 

The last part of the book emphasizes 
the concept that an industrial organi- 
zation is a social system and that be- 
havior at work cannot be understood 
without considering the informal as 
well as the formal organization. The 
authors advocate a program of per- 
sonnel counseling so that management 
may keep up to date on its problems 
of human affairs. 

In such an extensive research pro- 
gram it was unfortunate that all the 
test room studies had to be made un- 
der special conditions. If one or more 
studies had been made “on the job,” 
results would no doubt have been of 
greater value. Also, after such a vast 
interviewing program, one would think 
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the authors would have more to say 
about the application of their findings 
to management. There should have 
resulted a wealth of general and spe- 
cific suggestions related to selection, 
training, supervision, and other man- 
agement problems. These points could 
well have replaced some of the detail 
in the reports of the studies. 


Reviewed by C. L. Shartle, Bureau 
of Employment Security, Social Securi- 
ty Board, Washington, D. C. 


Industrial Health. By C. O. Sap- 
pington, M.D. Industrial Commen- 
taries, Chicago, 1939. 224 pp. and 
appendix. $3.75. 


General statistics are rarely as con- 
vincing as specific figures. Farmers 
are never so much moved by the na- 
tional loss caused by insects as they 
are by realization that a specific part 
of the total amount came out of their 
pockets. Employers are naturally im- 
pressed if told that 40 million workers 
lose 280 million working days each 
year because of ill health. But they are 
much more impressed if they learn 
that the average loss for working men 
is 7.5 days annually and for women 
10.9 days—at least. that’s what one 
company that kept records for a long 
time found out. 


Studies made by the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons indicate that illness 
causes 15 times as much absenteeism 
as do industrial accidents. Another 
estimate is that 7 per cent of industrial 
absenteeism is due to accidents, 3 
per cent is due to occupational diseases, 
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and the remaining 90 per cent is due 
to sickness of non-industrial origin. 

Few companies now fail to realize 
the importance of the industrial health 
problem. The magnitude of the above 
figures might indicate otherwise, but 
a comprehensive program is going for- 
ward and management almost univer- 
ally considers an industrial health 
program to be good business. 

This new book by Dr. Sappington 
tells why it is good business. The 
volume is one that has long been need- 
ed, for while there have been good 
books published on this topic none has 
been so specific as to methods and 
costs—two terms that appeal to the 
business man. Dr. Sappington also 
points out cogently and plausibly the 
benefits that accrue from such a pro- 
gram. 

These chapter headings indicate the 
scope of the volume: Evolution of 
an Industrial Health Program; Health 
Service in the Small Group; Funda- 
mentals of an Ideal Service; Health 
Procedures Needing Greater Applica- 
tion in Industry; The Administration 
of Industrial Health; The Industrial 
Physician; The Industrial Nurse; 
Community Relations; etc. 

A generous and especially useful 
portion of the book is given over to 
specimen health forms from various 
organizations. They include: Wis- 
consin Physical Examination Forms; 
American Medical Association Periodic 
Health Examination Form; Record 
Forms Prepared and Approved by the 
American College of Surgeons; 
Author’s Form for Industrial Health 
Examination. 
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Briefer Book Notes 


EMPLOYEE RATING METHODS. Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York, 1939. Mimeo. 50 pages. Gratis. Merit-rating techniques 
and their proper function are discussed in this summary of a study of rating methods current 
in commercial and industrial organizations. Its intent is to assist management in evaluating 
present rating systems, and to point out weaknesses in rating technique to those considering 
a rating program. Contains several sample forms and cites many company experiences. 


PRACTICAL CREDIT ANALYSIS. By Eugene S. Benjamin. Eugene S. Benjamin, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1939. Third edition, revised. Mimeo. 187 pages. $7.00. 
Presents a simple and logical method for appraising a balance sheet and determining the 
“credit atmosphere” of any financial statement without the use of mechanical or arbitrary 
adjuncts. Means of ascertaining trade standards, current and operating ratios, etc., in the 
textile industry are developed as patterns for credit analysis in other fields. Written for 
bank and trade credit men, accountants, investors, business schools, and merchants by an 
experienced bank credit consultant and trade adviser. 


BETTER SHIPPING MANUAL. 1940 Edition. Edited by Roderick A. Wood and Earl 
Meyer. Shipping Management, Inc., New York, 1939. 214 pages. $3.00 in U. S. A.; 
foreign, $4.00. A manual which assembles a widely-scattered mass of reference matter 
pertaining to such shipping problems as packing materials and methods, handling and 
warehousing, clerical work in the shipping department, claims, transportation rules, insurance, 
etc. This shipper’s handbook is concise in text, but illustrated profusely with work layouts, 
construction diagrams, tables and samples. 


BUDGET PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURE. By John R. Bartizal. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1940. 237 pages. $3.65; to schools, $2.75. An exposition of fundamental budget- 
ing principles and procedures, based on an extended illustration of a hypothetical business. 
The sample budgets include sales, production, materials, purchase, labor, manufacturing 
expense, distribution, administrative expense, and cash. Comparison of performance with 
the budget is described, and management’s responsibility to enforce the budget is emphasized. 
Assignments and problems are appended. 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRODUCT, PACKAGE AND PRICE POLICIES. By Albert 
Wesley Frey. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1940. 441 pages. $4.50. Merchan- 
dising policies and practices are evolved for the solution of vital product, price and package 
problems. Mr. Frey discusses design (style, fashion, piracy, simplification) ; product develop- 
ment (new uses, quality, improvement, expansion of line, packaging, identifying) ; forecasting 
quantity to be manufactured; and merchandising research in both the laboratory and the 
market. 


A BETTER WAY TO MAKE MONEY. By Burton H. Pugh. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York, 1939. 314 pages. $3.50. Mr. Pugh explains and advocates use of 
the “Three-Zone System” when investing and trading in the stock and grain markets. The 
system is used to estimate the position of stocks in order to buy, hold and sell with maximum 
profit. Both the long-term investor and the “in and out” trader are warned against buying 
on margin or selling short. 


CONFERENCE BOARD STUDIES IN ENTERPRISE AND SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
Assembled from Special Reports of the Division of Industrial Economics. National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., New York, 1939. 384 pages. $5.00. Selected studies from work 
of the Conference Board’s research staff on the American enterprise system and its con- 
tribution to prosperity and public welfare. Traces the development of natural resources, 
population and working force, wealth and debt, national income, standards of living, taxa- 
tion, wages and profits, organization of business, economic conditions in the United States 
in comparison with other countries, etc. A group of 139 charts, some in color, and 285 
statistical tables augment the text. 


THE ECONOMICS OF CORPORATE ENTERPRISE. By Norman S. Buchanan. Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1940. 500 pages. $3.25. Economic principles and logic 
underlying the formation, operation, expansion, reorganization and dissolution of corporate 
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enterprises are explained in this college text. The material is divided into three sections; 
I, Legal aspects of corporate enterprise; II, Economic aspects of corporate enterprise; 
III, Business reorganization and enterprise in the modern economy. 


GETTING ALONG WITH LABOR. By Leigh S. Plummer. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1939. 139 pages. $1.50. A study of practical personnel policies followed by 1] 
manufacturing companies that encountered almost no labor difficulties during the troubled 
period of 1936-7. Much of the material first appeared as a series of articles in The Wall @ 
Street Journal. Trends in industrial relations practice, new techniques of personnel manage. 
ment, and successful methods of coping with recent regulatory legislation are illustrated, 


EMPLOYMENT REGULARIZATION. National Association of Manufacturers, Ne 
York, 1940. 95 pages. 15 cents. A survey by the N.A.M. of problems of employment 
regularization and practical methods utilized by 183 N.A.M. members to reduce fluctuation 
in production and labor force. The major portion of the pamphlet cites case histories of 
companies which have achieved varying degrees of employment regularization, ranging fre 
highly successful concerns to those confronted with external factors limiting their abili 
to stabilize the number of workers. 


ADJUSTING YOUR BUSINESS TO WAR. By Leo M. Cherne. Tax Research Institu 
of America, Inc., New York, 1939. 254 pages. $6.75. The complicated details of the drasti 
controls to be thrown around American business and individual activity in the event of war 
either European or domestic, are treated in this study, written before the outbreak of 
present European conflict. Mr. Cherne examines the relationship between war and busines 
and between the mechanism of national defense and private enterprise. Statutory pre 
hibitions upon peace-time trade when war occurs outside the United States, procuremen 
planning for war, the industrial mobilization plan, the effect of war on prices and trade 
manpower mobilization, and the cost of war to business and the individual are among thi 
problems scrutinized. ¥ 


101 UNUSUAL CLASSES OF RISKS. By M. E. Bulske. The Rough Notes Co., Ines” 
Indianapolis, 1939. 276 pages. $2.50. An analysis of insurance risks which, by reason of 
peculiar character, unusual processes, high hazard or lack of volume, do not generally appear 
on “line sheets.” Mr. Bulske discusses the predominant hazards of each risk, points out 
safeguards, and summarizes the average underwriting experience, if available. Although 
compiled for the company executive, examiner, field man, inspector, rater and agent, this) 
handbook is written in such an easy, clear style that even the layman can understand and 
use it. : 


PACKAGING CATALOG—1940. Edited by A. Q. Maisel. Breskin Publishing Cor 
poration, New York, 1940. 538 pages. $2.50. Twelfth edition of an encyclopedia of 
packaging materials, equipment and procedures used in package design, production and 
merchandising. Articles and advertisements run the gamut of the year’s developments im 
adhesives, bags, bottles, boxes, cans, cartons, closures, color use, containers, design, display 
devices, equipment, inks, labels, papers, plastics, tags, etc. A buyers’ directory, trade name 
directory, advertisers’ index, and list of testing and advisory institutions add to the catalog’s” 
helpfulness. Tab-indexed for handy reference use. ' 


MERIT RATING IN INDUSTRY. By Asa S. Knowles. Bulletin No. 1, Bureau of ff 
Business Research, Northeastern University, Boston, February, 1940. 42 pages. Gratis 
Various accepted means of measuring worker performance on the job with respect 
intangible factors are summarized in this study of current merit-rating practices and use 
Among salient points covered are the selection of traits to be rated, the development of 
— program, and the dangers of rating systems. A noteworthy treatment of th 
subject. 


PRODUCTIVITY, WAGES AND NATIONAL INCOME. By Spurgeon Bell. he 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1940. 356 pages. $3.00. Fundamental issue 
of technological and economic progress are probed in this study. It indicates how gail 
from increasing productivity are distributed among the participating production groups and 
the consuming public, and the effects of the existing distribution upon employment and 
national income. Relations between fixed capital investment, man-hour productivity, and 
volume of output in major groups of industry and selected divisions of manufacturin 4 


are analyzed. 
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